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The Agricultural Situation 
GENERAL 


Demand 


All of us must make decisions on the basis of expected economic 
conditions during the coming year. But what are the expected economic 
conditions? Business forecasters are making a wide variety of predic- 
tions, ranging from depression at one extreme to slight inflation at the 
other. 


These predictions appear to be like the descriptions of the elephant 
by the blind men. Each man described the elephant on the basis of 
the particular part of the beast’s anatomy he happened to touch. None 
of the men was able to have the perspective necessary for seeing the 
elephant as a total object. Perhaps the forecasters, like the blind men, 
are seeing the total economy on the basis of particular economic indica- 
tors, rather than as a whole. 


Nevertheless, individual economic indicators must be used as a 
basis for forming expectations. Therefore the indicators chosen fon 
such use must be carefully selected, and be sufficiently inclusive to 
point out the changes that probably will occur in our total economy. 
Four general indicators have been selected for consideration here. 
They are: Governmental spending; business investment; monetary 
policy; and the rather vague but nevertheless important one most easily 
described as “the general psychology.” 

Governmental Spending.._Federal, State, and local governments 
were spending at the annual rate of 83.5 billion dollars during the third 
quarter of 1953. Of this total, 52 billion was spent in national security 
programs with the bulk going to the Defense Department. It now ap- 
pears that cuts in direct defense expenditures will be very small, o1 
none at all. Some easing in expenditures for other security programs 
may take place, but spending by state and local governments is  ex- 
pected to increase enough to offset the decreases at the federal level. 
Consequently, no significant changes are expected in total governmental] 
spending; and therefore no additional pressure, either up or down, is 
likely to be exerted on prices or demand by this factor. 


Business Investment.__Business investment includes construction 
activity, outlays for new plant and equipment, inventory changes, and 
farm investment. 


In the construction market, commercial construction may remain 
approximately at current levels. Fast tax write-off and the need for 
modernization and improvement will continue to stimulate this type of 
construction. Residential construction also will remain. strong but 
may be down from present levels. 


Business plans call for a decline in outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment in 1954. However, the reported declines are about the same as 
the reported declines which were to have occurred (but did not) in 1953. 


[103] 
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It would appear then that 1954 expenditures may be at about the same 
rate as now. 


Changes in inventories during the last lew months have not been 
encouraging. Inventories have been increasing in all parts of the dis- 
tribution channels and in August, 1953 totaled 78.8 billion dollars. 
Apparently, a large share of the increase in 1953 productive capacity 
has gone into inventories. ‘This should give rise to an attitude of 
caution for two reasons. First, productive capacity will increase further 
in 1954, and this larger production is not likely to be added to in- 
ventories. Automobiles and home appliances are notable examples. 
Second, inventories might be reduced from present levels, even with 
no increase in production. Inventory changes bring about severe if 
but temporary changes in prices, production, and personal income by 
hitting the primary industries very hard. Inventories are close to their 
upper limits. 


Farm investment during 1954 may be down slightly. Although the 
average farmer in the United States is in good financial position, his 
net income probably will be down a little. Lower net farm income will 
allow less farm investment unless more than the usual number of farm 
people go into industrial employment. 


As an aggregate, then, business investment during 1954 probably will 
decline from the new highs established this year. The declines will not 
be uniform in all segments of the economy. As a total the declines are 
not expected to be large, but they do indicate that lower business in- 
vestment could contribute to a downward adjustment in the period ahead. 


Monetary policy.__Monetary policy includes changes in the govern- 
ment debt, quantity of money, and interest rates. In spite of the hopes 
of the present administration, the budget is expected to show a deficit 
during the 1954 calendar year. Scheduled tax reductions with no com- 
parable cuts in spending will almost assure the deficit. This means 
that the debt will increase and that the quantity of money therefore 
will also increase, along with some easing ol interest rates. (The Federal 
Reserve has been actively buying in the bond market and interest rates 
are already lower than at midyear.) The deficit probably will not be 
large enough to renew the process of inflation; in fact, it may only be 
large enough to offset the ‘influence of increased population and in- 
creased productivity. Nevertheless the deficit should lend some stability 
to the general price level. 


“General Psychology”... The fourth indicator is the rather nebulous 
“general psychology” of the people. ‘This indicator is not mentioned be- 
cause of its predictability, but because of its unpredictability—and that 
apparently is important at the present time. General pessimism and 
optimism appear to ebb and tlow with no regularity, except that one 
follows the other. It is seldom a unanimous feeling. Indeed, there 
is some question as to whether pessimistic talk can start a depression, but 
most people will agree that pessimism in action will intensify a de- 
pression. ‘The early 1930's proved that. The current talk indicates 
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cautious action, if not a considerable degree of pessimism, in the seg- 
ments of the economy which are undergoing adjustments. 


The pattern of consumer sales during the last quarter of 1953, and 
especially during the Christmas buying season, should provide some 
indication of the general buying attitudes of the people. With almost 
stable prices during the past year, consumers should feel that this is a 
good time to buy provided their incomes hold up. If they do buy 
heavily, then the supply lines will keep moving and a minimum of 
adjustments will be required to eliminate the trouble spots in our 
economy. 


In Summary.——-These four economic indicators point to a fair de- 
gree of stability in the total economy, provided the status quo is main- 
tained in the international situation. Employment and personal in- 
comes are at very high levels and should remain high. Downward ad- 
justments in prices and production may occur in some segments during 
1954. However, it is adjustment—not depression conditions— which is 
indicated. 

In this period of adjustment, the confidence of consumers and _busi- 
nessmen must be maintained. If the adjustments appear to be getting 
out of hand, then prompt governmental action and leadership will be 
required to maintain prosperity. 


Price 


Agricultural prices, both paid and received, are expected to hold 
fairly stable at present levels during the year ahead. ‘The present price 
support on basic commodities should limit any general tendency for 
further price declines, even though production is large. 


On November 15, 1953 the index of prices received by United States 
farmers was 249 percent of the 1910-14 average.* This was down one 
point from October. Seasonally lower prices of cotton, hogs, and eggs 
more than offset the seasonally higher prices of wheat, milk, and com- 
mercial vegetables to cause this decline. 


At the same time, prices paid by farmers increased, with the in- 
crease being especially sharp for feeder livestock. “The index of prices 
paid by farmers went up one point from October to November, reach- 
ing 277 percent of the 1910-14 average on November 15, 1953. 


As a consequence of lower prices received and higher prices paid, the 
parity ratio declined one point to 90. This is the lowest ratio recorded 
since May, 1944.** 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers followed the national trend, 
with a one point decline from October to 249 percent of the 1910-14 
average in November. In the crop groups, the prices of grains and 
miscellaneous crops increased seasonally, while cotton and cottonseed 


4 Agricultural Prices, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., November 1953, po 1. 
Thid., p. 
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decreased seasonally. In the livestock groups, the prices of meat animals 
and dairy products were higher while chicken and egg prices were lower. 


The net decrease in prices received by Oklahoma farmers, together 
with higher prices paid, caused the index of purchasing power of Okla- 
homa commodities to go down to 88. This is 2 points under the na- 
tional average but is about the same as the ratio in June of this year 
when grains were at their seasonal lows. 


Income 


Farmers cash receipts from marketings during 1955 are estimated 
at 31.2 billion dollars, or down 4 percent from a year ago.* Lower prices 
have more than offset the larger marketings to cause this decline. Gross 
farm income—-which includes cash receipts as well as government pay- 
ments, value of home-consumed farm products, and rental values) 1s 
estimated at 35.1 billion dollars-—also down about 4 percent. 


This decline would not be quite so important if production ex- 
penses also declined by the same amount. However, production eXx- 
penses are estimated at 22.6 billion dollars, down only 2 percent from a 
year ago. 


Since gross income is down more than production expenses, net 
income for 1953 will be down. ‘The 1953 realized net farm income 1s 
estimated at about 12.5 billion dollars—-down 7 percent from the year 
earlier. 


For 1954, prospects are for a further decline in cash receipts from 
the sale of farm products. Since agricultural prices in general are 
expected to remain at about present levels, the acreage restrictions and 
marketing quotas for supported commodities should reduce the volume 
of marketings (though the reduction will not be as great as acreage 
cuts would indicate). This would mean that cash receipts would be 
lower in 1954 than they were in 1953. Gross farm income will follow 
closely the changes in cash receipts. 


The prices of most production items in the farm business are 
expected to remain fairly stable. However, the farmer can control to 
a limited extent the production payments by varying the volume of 
items purchased. It is expected that farmers will try to reduce their 
production expenses in the light of the probable further decline in 
gross income. 


It is not expected, though, that these cuts in production expenses 
will be great enough to offset the decline in gross farm income. ‘Thus, 
the 1954 net farm income should be down a little from the 1953 level 
of 12.5 billion dollars. 


Farm income in Oklahoma should follow the national trends. How- 
ever, the weather still is a major controlling factor in the level of farm 


* The Farm Income Situation, A.M.S., U.5.D.A., September-October 1953, p. 2. 
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income within the State—especially since wheat, cotton, corn and pea- 
nuts are price supported. With average weather conditions in the 
State, the Oklahoma net farm income should decrease from the 1953 
levels.—Leo V. Blakley. 


Crops 


COTTON: 


The cotton supply in the United States for the 1953-54 marketing 
season is estimated to be about 21.7 million bales, or 19 percent larger 
than in 1952-53. This supply is composed of the 1953 crop estimated 
at 16.0 million bales as of November |, a carryover on August 1, 1953 
of 5.5 million bales, and estimated imports during the season of from 
150 to 200 thousand bales. 


Domestic mill consumption during 1953-54 is estimated at trom 
9 to 9.5 million bales, or maybe down slightly from the 9.5 million 
bales consumed during 1952-53. ‘The export market may strengthen 
some. At present it is expected that exports during 1953-54 will be 
about 3.3 million bales compared with 3.0 million bales during the 
past season.* 

The Department of Agriculture reports that “Foreign producing 
countries in the free world are starting the 1953-54 marketing year with 
large stocks of cotton. ‘These stocks will probably be sharply reduced 
by August 1, 1954. However, production of cotton abroad will probably 
decline more than 0.8 million bales from the level of 13.7 million bales 
of 1952-53. Foreign free world consumption is expected to be main- 
tained at the high level of about 16.5 million bales.”** 


If these estimates occur as projected, the United States carryover 
on August I, 1954, will be about 8.8 million bales or about 3.3 million 
bales more than the carryover last summer. ‘The carryover on the same 
date in 1951 and 1952 was 2.3 and 2.7 million bales respectively. For 
the five-year period 1948-1952, the average carryover was 4.0 million 
bales. 


About 2.0 million bales of the carryover on August 1, 1953 was 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. By mid-November of 
this season, the supply of upland cotton, including ginnings prior to 
November I4 and the carryover, was estimated at about 17.8 million 
bales. Of that supply, 5.3 million bales were estimated to be in the 
CCC loan and in pooled stocks. It is expected that CCC holdings will 
be about 5 million bales by August 1, 1954.+ 


The total supply of cotton is large enough as defined by law to 
make minimum marketing quotas of 10 million bales mandatory under 
present legislation, subject to approval by vote of farmers. Acreage 
allotments have been set at about 17.9 million acres. Marketing quotas 


* The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., Oct. 26, 1953, p. 4. 
** The Demand and Price Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., Oct. 26, 1953, p. 40. 
+ The Demand and Price Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., Oct, 26, 1953. 
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of 10.0 million bales would mean a reduction in production of more 
than 37 percent from 16.0 million bales produced in 1953. 


At the time the marketing quotas and acreage allotments were 
announced by the Secretary of Agriculture, he stated: “I know the 
marketing quotas and acreage allotments announced today will mean 
very severe adjustments, with a heavy impact on the economy of the 
cotton belt. [| am acting in strict accordance with the legislative pro- 
visions and have no authority to adjust or change the quota level, or 
the acreage allotments specified to produce cotton at the quota level.’’* 


In Oklahoma, the adjustments are likely to be more severe and the 
impact heavier than in most other cotton areas. General weather 
conditions, including for example the timeliness as well as the adequacy 
of rainfall, are such that only a certain amount of labor and capital 
can be economically substituted for land in cotton production. Con- 
sequently, this means that economic production methods necessitate 
the emphasis on that phase of technology and mechanization which re- 
cognizes the size of the crop enterprise in terms of the number of acres 
per unit of operation and on the yield per acre that is economically 
feasible under the prevailing conditions. It may be that this problem 
warrants further consideration by members of the cotton industry in 
Oklahoma. It is timely, since it' has been recently reported that: 
“Many members of Congress have expressed concern over the present 
situation and probably will press for the revisions to the present act 
when the Congress returns after the first of the year,”’* * 


Throughout most of the 1953-54 marketing year, cotton prices 
will likely fluctuate near the loan value of the particular quality of 
cotton unless it becomes apparent that the quantity of cotton placed 
under the loan and the anticipated acreage for next year’s crop indicate 
a possible future condition of tight supply available on the open free 
market..-Raymond B, Marshall. 


WHEAT 

Phe wheat economy is moving into a period of readjustment. 
Since changes may be made in the price support program in’ 1954, 
the outlook over the longer run appears uncertain. 


Supplies..-The total wheat supply for the United States this year 
reached a new record of almost 1.8 billion bushels. ‘This is 214 times 
the amount ordinarily used in the nation. Exports will leave 800 mil- 
lion bushels or more on hand next July |—more than one-fourth great- 
er than the record carry-over of 631 million bushels in 1942. 


Production..- The wheat producer is interested in knowing how the 
production this coming summer will effect total supplies and _ prices. 
The national allotment of 62 million acres would, with a yield equal 
to the 1943-52 average, provide a total production of 950 million bushels. 


* The Cotton Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., October 26, 1953, p. 6. 
schad Ibid 
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This would be in line with expected domestic utilization and exports. 
There is, however, much feeling that the total preduction will be con- 
siderably higher if growing conditions are no worse than average. 
Two factors are responsible for this thinking: (1) the best land will be 
retained in production, and (2) this land will be farmed more in- 
tensively—-including much additional use of fertilizer. It is entirely pos- 
sible in Oklahoma, for example, that the alloted wheat acreage of 5,236,- 
000 acres will produce as much wheat as did the indicated acreage of 
6,834,000 acres in 1953——69,480,000 bushels. There is, therefore, more of a 
chance that total wheat supplies will increase than that they will de- 
crease. 


Prices.— The effect on price of these large supplies will not be 
favorable to the producer. However, there will be a minimum support 
price of $2.20 per bushel at the national level. Also, the International 
Wheat Agreement provides for an appreciable export market. For 
1953-54, however, U. S, wheat sales under the Agreement are only 48.4 
million bushels as compared with 118.0 for a similar period last year. 


Storage.-Not only will wheat supplies be large, but so also will 
amounts going into the loan. By December | Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had an inventory of wheat acquired under the price support 
program amounting to more than 126 million bushels—mostly from 
the 1952 crop. Another 350 million bushels of 1953 wheat were undet 
loan or purchase agreement. Vo handle wheat as well as other grains, 


large amounts of storage space are being built throughout the country, 
principally in the wheat areas. This new construction was intluenced 
by (1) the possibility of full depreciation over five years and (2) 
guarantee of utilization by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 


In Oklahoma, approximately 18 million bushels of grain storage 
space will be constructed: Of this, 14 million bushels will be built 
in Enid and the remainder at various other points in the state. Stor- 
age space for next year’s crop should be ample, provided that wheat 
now under the loan is moved betore harvest..-ddlowe L. Larson. 


Feed 
The National Outlook 


The outlook for the production year ahead is that teed supplies 
will generally be adequate, although hay shortages continue to be a 
problem in large areas of the South and Southwest. 


The total supply of feed concentrates, including grains and by- 
product feeds, is estimated at 172 million tons three million tons more 
than the 1952-53 supplies. As with hay, however, feed concentrate 
supply varies by geographic areas. Corn Belt supplies are at a neat 
record because of the large corn crop. Drought in the South and South- 
west has left the area supplies of concentrates below average. 


However, in spite of the drouth areas, the total national supplies 
of teed grains and other concentrates are adequate for all of the pros- 
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pective numbers of grain consuming animal units. ‘Total estimated 
supplies are 3 percent higher than last year. If the rate of feeding is 
about the same as the five years preceding 1951, the supplies should 
meet the 1953-54 requirements of about 125 million tons and the esti- 
mated 17 million tons for seed, human food, industrial uses and exports 
and still leave a carryover of more than 30 million tons. 


With the number of grain-consuming animal units expected to be 
about 3 million fewer than the 170 million last year, this feed grain 
supply per animal unit will be about 1.03 tons compared with 1.00 ton 
a year ago. 


The supply ol the four major feed grains —corn, oats, barley, and 
ae sorghums is estimated by ar US. “oe at 147 million tons, whtich 
percent larger than the 1946- 
50 average. The | 3,997 witian tectoe sxipnsly of corn is within | percent 
of the record high of the crop year 1949-50. However, the oat supply of 
about 1,500 million bushels is smaller than last year, and the barley 
supply of about $13 million bushels is the smallest since 1938 although 
only slightly less than the past year. The national grain sorghum sup- 
ply of 121 million bushels ts 30 percent larger than the short supply 
of 1952-53 but is still 25 percent smaller than the 1946-50 average. 


The quantity of wheat ted is expected to continue low. Feed grain 
supplies are large, and wheat prices are expected to be too high to 


permit much feeding of mill quality wheat. 


The total supply of by-product feed is expected to be nearly as 
large as the large volume of the past two years. However, the high- 
protein by-products are expected to be about 270 thousand tons. less 
than the 12.8 million ton supply last year. Oilseed and soybean cake 
and meal will contribute to this reduction, but cottonseed cake and meal 
and most other high-protein feeds will maintain high level supplies. 


The national hay supply for the feed year ahead is estimated at 
120 million tons. This is only a little larger than last year but is 5 
percent larger than the 1946- 1950 average. However, with increases in 
cattle numbers over the past five years, the hay supply per animal unit 
is about 5 percent below the 1946-50 average of 1.66 tons. This year's 
estimated 1.06 per animal unit is little larger than last year’s 1.59 tons. 


The Oklahoma Situation 


The state crop reports indicate that range and other teed supplies 
are short in some western and northwestern counties and in a strip ol 
counties along the eastern edge of Oklahoma. Throughout a large por- 
tion of the State, however, feed conditions are much better than last 
year. ‘Taking the state as a whole, range condition in November was 
70 percent, which is considered fair, compared with 53 percent a year 
earlier and with 79 percent for the 10-year average, 1942-51. Subsoil 
moisture, however, was still deficient. 


The November condition of cattle was listed as 76 percent, which is 
only 6 points below the 10-year average. ‘The latest reports indicate that 
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some cattle are thin in the short feed sections, but Oklahoma cattle gen- 
erally are in satislactory condition to go into the winter, 


The 1953 Oklahoma hay crop was 1,831 thousand tons compared 
with 1,556 thousand tons in 1952 and 1,715 thousand tons for the ten 
year average 1941-50. 


Among Oklahoma fe ed grains, the 1953 corn crop of 7,236 thousand 
bushels is 25 percent below 1952. ‘The rye crop of 630 thousand bushels 
was almost a third smaller than last year. However, the 1953 crops of 
oats, barley, and sorghums tor grain were all larger than the pre- 
vious year.—G. P. Collins. 


Livestock and Livestock Products 


BEEF CATTLE* 


Large supplies of meat are expected to be available in 1954. As 
compared with 1953, no appreciable changes in total meat production 
are expected. Per capita consumption is estimated at 147 pounds in 
1954 as compared with 151 for 1953. 


Beel consumption per capita is estimated at 73 pounds for 1954, 
pounds less than the 1953 level. Except for 1953 this ts equal to 


the highest consumption rate in over fifty years. 


Continued High Production 


The present record inventory of cattle on farms points to a con- 
tinued high level of beel production during the next several years. 
Less fed beef will likely be available in 1954 as compared with 1953, 
since a repetition of the large winter-spring fed beef supply of 1953 is 
not likely. However, this lower supply of fed beef is expected to 
be partially offset by a continued large supply of grass beef. Large 
supplies of beef of middle and lower grades are expected to be marketed 

1954. 


Veal production will likely be as large or larger in 1954 than in 
1953. A sizeable volume of call marketings and slaughter will mark 
the next few years of big cattle production. 


Indications are that cattle production and slaughter are now in 
balance. Net production and slaughter are approximately 3 million 
head. ‘This is the first time that this balance has been reached in 5 
years. 

Steady To Lower Prices 
Since total beet supplies are not expected to change greatly, prices 


may average about the same or drop somewhat in 1954 as compared 
with 1953. However, differences in the prices of grades may occur. A 


Summarized from The livestock and Meat Situation, A.M.S., U.S.D.A., October-November, 195% 
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wide spread is expected between the prices of top and intermediate grades 
of beef and the medium and lower grades. Reduced supplies of fed 
beef will be a favorable influence toward increasing the prices of fed 
beef relative to the prices of lower grades. This will also mean that 
relatively more beef will be marketed in the fall rather than in the 
spring. As a word of caution, it should be pointed out that if a wide- 
spread drought or sharp business recession develops, cattle prices would 
decline further... Robert L. Tontz, 


DAIRY 


It ~~ that milk production in 1954 will be about the same as 
in 1953. We are entering the year with about 8 billion pounds of 
milk te alent in storage; this is about twice the annual average stor- 
age amount. Thus more milk will be available in 1954 and _ storage 
stocks will likely increase. The amount of increase depends some- 
what on the price level in support prices alter April 1, 1954, and on 
the rate of consumption. 


Consumer demand for dairy products in’ the coming year is ex- 
pected to remain high. It should be about the same as in 1953. 


Over the longer run the increase in: population of about 214 mil- 


lion persons per year is one of the brighter spots in the dairy outlook. 
Phe increased population during the past lew years has just about 
absorbed the products released trom decreased per capita Consumption. 


Table I shows the changes in per capita utilization of milk from 
1929 through 1953, and indicates the high and low years. These shifts 
are toward consumption of (1) more lower-fat products (2) less butter, 
and (3) somewhat less fluid cream. ‘These trends illustrate the milk 
industry’s problem of providing the dairy products consumers want, 
in the form in which they want them. 


‘The industry problem ts to place production in balance with needs 
in the national, regional, and local markets. “Phese adjustments are 
small compared with this problem during the 1930's. The per capita 
consumption of milk fats has declined trom 32 pounds in 1940 to 27 
pounds in 1952, or about 15 percent. During this period, 1940-1952, 
population increased 19 percent, so the total consumption has increased 
slightly even though per capita consumption decreased. 


The individual farmer’s problem is to make those changes which 
will improve his income, considering the supplies and prices of feed, 
labor, finances, and tacilities available to him. “These items vary with 
individuals; therefore, it is an individual problem. The cost-price squeeze 
in 1953 has resulted in smaller net returns to dairymen generally as com- 
pared with returns a year earlier. Prices received by farmers tor 
milk and cream have dropped 12 percent during the year of 1953. The 
prices of supplies used in production have remained about the same 
as a year earlier. Labor is slightly higher. 
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Adjustments in costs of production have been slow in the dairy- 
ing enterprises. ‘There has been a certain amount of rigidity in the 
adoption of improved practices. However, during recent years, the 
introduction of adaptable labor saving devices has been rather suc- 
cessful. 


Lower production costs seem necessary if incomes are to be main- 
tained. Studies in Michigan* point out that with “good cows” and 
“improved production practices” on one-man dairy farms, the labor in- 
come of the operator aver: aged $5,733 compared with a labor income 
of only $2,533 on farms with “good cows” but with no emphasis on im- 


proved practices. A. W. Jacob. 


HOGS 


The low in hog production in the current cycle apparently was 
reached with the farrowing of the 1953 tall pig crop. Although the 
pig crop this fall will be larger than was originally expected, it will be 
smaller than the crop last fall. Consequently, increased hog production 
in 1954 will have to come from the 1954 pig crop, which is tentatively 
estimated to be trom 5 to 10 percent larger than the 1953 spring crop. 


Thus the 1954 hog slaughter will continue small and should be 
about the same as this year’s slaughter. For the first few months of 
1954——perhaps till mid-year—slaughter will be below the slaughter 
for the comparable period of 1953. However, by next fall hog slaughter 
should be increasing from current levels. 


Since hog prices are expected to move inversely with slaughter, they 
should continue high during early 1954. ‘They will likely stay up 
through the summer period when prices are high seasonally. During 
the fall, however, prices will probably decline more than usual from 
their summer highs and will be lower than at the same time of 1953. 
This will begin the period of adjustment of hog prices from. their 
higher levels of this year. It does not appear, though, that hog prices 
will be greatly depressed during any of 1954, and prospects appear 
favorable for good returns from raising hogs for marketing through- 
out the year. 


It is difficult to foresee what the trend will be after 1954. This 
depends to an extent upon the form or level of price supports on corn. 
The present law, with price supports at 90 percent of parity, extends 
through the 1954 crop. Even with the present: price supports for 
corn, hog producers may significantly expand this year and_ bring 
sharply reduced prices by 1955. It is not expected, however, that 
1955 hog production will reach the 1951 level of 102 million pigs. 


One difficulty of estumating the 1954 and 1955 production comes 
from the fact that hog producers are not responding to changes in 


“Reducing Dairy Costs on Michigan Farms, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 


No. 37, Fast Lansing, Michigan. 
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the hog-corn price ratio as they once did. Last spring, they reduced 
farrowings more than the change in the previous hog-corn price ratios 
indicated. Again this fall, producers apparently reduced farrowings 
in spite of the favorable hog-corn price ratios at breeding time. Cer- 
tainty of income from corn in storage under the support program as 
compared with uncertainty of income from corn marketed through 
hogs probably was one factor influencing the farmers’ decisions. Much 
of this uncertainty undoubtedly concerned the future demand and 
price of pork—especially in the light of drastically lower beet prices. 
Howard S. Whitney. 


POULTRY 


The current market is absorbing present marketings of eggs, hens, 
broilers, and fryers at about the same prices as for the last three months. 
This same price level will likely continue for the first quarter of 1954, 
provided current offerings on the market are not increased. However, 
producers should be cautious in planning expansion in physical plant 
and output to secure more income. Rather, attention should be di- 
rected to economies that can be secured with the present size of flock 
or physical plant. 


Present support prices and marketing quotas on basic commodities 


will release acreage for the production of commodities which are not 
price supported. In Oklahoma, much of this released acreage can go 
into feed crops. ‘Thus expectations are for a considerable increase in 
feed acreage, which will encourage an expansion of feed-consuming 
enterprises. Lower feed cost would permit greater profits at existing 
prices for poultry products, but these profits would quickly vanish 
if the lower costs encouraged any appreciable expansion in production. 
Thus individual producers must reckon with the possibility of lowe 
poultry product prices if conditions exist which are favorable toward 
expansion on the basis of generally lower feed costs. 

Turkey prices in October and November 1953 were about the 
same as in the same months of 1952, due to large storage holdings ol 
frozen turkey from the 1952 crop. However, even at current price levels 
the producers are finding profits greater than in 1952 because of the 
lower feed prices. As a result, the incentive has been provided for an 
increase in the 1954 supply of live birds. In order to keep the enter- 
prise profitable for 1954, an abundant source of cheap feed should be 
assured before expanding production beyond present levels.—-K. C. Davis. 


SHEEP, LAMBS, AND WOOL 


Sheep and Lambs.—-A small decrease in inventories of sheep and 
lambs on January 1, 1954 is in prospect. The output of lamb and 
mutton will be reduced moderately next year and prices are not 
likely to change much. Lamb prices may remain slightly above the 
average relationship to cattle prices. 





Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


The number of sheep and lambs on farms in the United States 
dropped below 30 million head on January |, 1948 for the first time 
since records were kept—1867—and has remained near or below that 
ligure since. ‘The 50 years prior to 1948 show an average January | 
inventory of nearly 41 million head on farms. 


Experts see little prospect for an increase in sheep and lamb pro- 
duction in the next few years and the farmer who has the skill and 
facilities for lamb production should be in a favorable position tor 
making money in this enterprise. A flock of sheep is an acceptable 
sideline enterprise on many farms; in fact, sheep will produce more 
dollars than will cattle on some pastures and ranges in the south 
and west. 


Wool.-The world supply of wool for the 1953-54 season is ex- 
pected to be about the same as the 1952-53 season. However, U. S. 
production probably will be lower in view of the anticipated reduc- 
tion in sheep numbers. 


Since world consumption of wool is expected to remain at about 
present levels, no significant changes in world prices are expected. 
U.S. wool prices will be determined primarily by price support activity. 
The 1949 Act provides that the price of wool be supported at such a 
level between 60 and 90 percent of parity as to encourage an annual 


production of around 360 million pounds of shorn wool. Production of 
wool in the U.S. has been below 300 million pounds for the past six 
years. ‘The average of prices received by farmers for wool in June, 
July, August, and September was 53.8 cents or about 92 percent of 
parity. The average for the same months a year earlier was about 
88 percent of parity. 


Per capita consumption of wool in the U.S. this year is not far from 
the historical average, but more and more ol this consumption has been 
foreign wools. Moreover, the output of man-made fibers which com- 
pete with wool is increasing steadily. Producers of these man-made 
libers plan on increasing their capacity by late 1954 to 3.5 times the 
1952 capacity. As production increases prices are likely to fall, thus 
causing even stronger competition for wool. The rate of future in- 
creases in the consumption of man-made fibers will depend on relative 
prices and consumer preferences. Producers of artificial fibers are doing 
much to build consumer preference tor those fibers through extensive 
advertising campaigns.—L. A. Parchey. 
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